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Although Britain's Open Unryersity employs television 
case studies resembling the documentaries seen on general service 
television as part of its multimedia distance learning system, 
evaluations of the program have shown that many students were unable 
to achieve the learning ^objectives put f orth ^by the program 
producers. Because of production pressur.e-s, there was ^ tendency for 
the program producers to concentrate on the 'content rathe^^than oh " 
the learning process. Even i£ the producers were perfectly .clear 
aboiit th^ learning process they wanted to initiate, student's also had 
to know what tl^y were expected to do with the material and why. Open 
Universitvis n^w using five approach.es to heVp students make better 
^ixse of the^elevision case studies: (a) more extensive materials to 
suj^ort the television programs;, (2) supplemental television programs 
broadcast early in the course to^ help, students develop an analytical 
approach to the case study component ci the course; (3) ' 
audiocassettes to fol^w up television case studies; (4) training 
packagers with video tarped e^:?tracts fr'om a rangfe of programs, an ' 
accompanying handbook, and'' specially prepared exex:cises; and (5lf 
restructuring the 6ase study programs so that help for the students 
is included in the basic structure. More of the -explanatory 
frameworks in which a program's version of reality was constructed 
should be ^revealed to" the students. ^(HTH) 
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The Bri'tish Open University uses television as part 6f its multi-media 
distance learning system and case-study programmes , resembl J ng the 
documentaries of general service television, are used , by many under^ 
graduate courses. Although these television case-s/tudies are popular 
with students evaluations have shown that many are unable to make full . 
use^of them - failing to experience the learning process the* programme 
makers Intended, This paper is- concerned with the teaching purposes 
whicfr lie behind the use, of television case-studies: the difficul ties 
^^tudents encounter when trying to achieve thfe learning objectives- these 
programmes set: and ways in whith case-study pt;ogrammes might be 
structured to increase the 1 ike 1 i hood that students will find them a 

.valuable learfjing r'esoxirce. I t\concl udes that we must stop thinking 
of ^television, pa^e-stiidies as documentaries for a special ised^audience: 
emphasise their status as only one constructi'on'of realjty: and pay far 

'mpfe attention to the process through which Veality is encoded by the 
programme makers and^.decoded by the sjtudents. ^ . 
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In higher education television has often been'^used as^a delivery 
mediu.i through which^ students can be presented with lectures ^^^emonstrat^ons \ 
of professional skills, or scientific experiments. In all cases 
increased sophi,stication and polish can be givei^to the prese'n tati on 
using the projduction techniques felevisTon permits. The conventions, i^ 
however, are of the lecture tlieatre, or the science laboratory and these 
are merely being carried by tele\iision. With case-study television 
programmes the situation is very different. The convention's used ar;e 
taken from the television documentary and ^he programmes use the language 
of television.* 



this paper is concerned with the teaching purposes which lie behind 
the use of television case-studies; the difficulties students may encounter 
when trying to achieve the learning objectives these programmes set; and 
-ways in which' case-study programmes might be structured to increase the 
/likelihood that Students will find them a valuable le'arning resource.' 



What i^ a Television Case-Study ? 

In a particularly confusing situation where^-the term case-study has 
been applied^to^a very wide range of television programmes probably the 
best starting point ''for any attempt to define them is to say that^ they are 
based on the codes' ana conventions of the documentary where /realism' is 
strfe6sed in material which atteinpts .to record reality. After an analysis, 
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For those unfami 1 iar wi th the British Open University, i ta teachivng 

systerri, and the role of i nstructionaj^ media a very brief outl iiTie has been 

included as an appendix to thi^ paper. ^ ^ , \ . 



of many Open University television case-studies Bates and Gallagher (197^ 

p. 8) offered the following broad definition. 

* ."Programmes -described as case-studies tend to present concrete 
examples of behaviours - usually of peoplq and often of machines, or 
man/machine systems - operating in their ^normal*' context. Wher\pao 
other kinds of programme, and other ^components "of .a^course - ^ 
particularly the corresppndence texts - tend to be analytic-, 'abstract 
anl^d pr^s'ented in a sequenti al or^ linear manner, i>re^king the subject 
matter down into general principles, case-study programmes te/id to be 
concre^^e and synthetic, anchored in or drawn from the 'real world* 
* and reflecting the interrelatedness between various concepts and 
the complexity of the 'real* world.'* * ' ' * , 

To this description of the uiual content of case-s^tudi%s - and their 

documentary style format - We should also add something about^ the type ' 

of learning experience' these programmes attempt to provide for the student 

At the Open 'University the te.r^ case-s'tojdy has beerv applied to 
programmes with ^wide range of teaching objectives, however^ two 

educational purposes do seem to be behind most case-study programmes.' / 

^ ^ -X , 

First, they give students an opportunity/to pb serve a process, or 
situation drawn from the 'real world'. Second, they provide material 
which the students c*an analyse using* the concepts they Kave met elsewhere 
in the course. ' Individual programmes -vary in the sophistication of the 
analysis they expect students to undertake, and the amount of help and 
guidance they offer,, but the idea that stude'nts can apply the abstract 
knowledge they have met elsewhe/e in the course to concrete, 'real world*" 
problems and situations is a fundamental 'rationale Behind, the use of case- 
study television programmes/ Clearly any use of television which'gives 
students opprcr^uni 1 1 es to engage °i n • the hlgh/r order. leSrhing skills of 
analysis, synthesis , and evaluation (Bloom, l*956^is part i-cularly appropri 
in higher 'education where these activities are usually seen as attributes 
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of the *good' student* 



Unfortunately evaluations 'of oase-study programmes at the 'Open 
University. (Bate^s and Gallagher, 1977) showe"B that many students were 
^ unable to achieve the^ learning objectives whjch the programme makers 
had, set. . T^he remainder of thjs papet^'Will concern itself with trying 
to identify why students could not benef4t f ul ly . f rom'these programmes 
and how^ the structure of television case-§tud1es might be ,iipp roved. 

' * ' • i 

The Open Univei^si^y Experience 

Althojugh the inability of scnne^ ?tudent^s -to make full use' of the 
case-study programnoe reflected the usual variation in abi'lity among 
udents Bates any Gallagher concluded that another factor In these 
difficulties was that the programme- makers themselves were s^ometimes " 
^unclear about the learning process they wanted students to experience 
by watching the ease-study. Because of 'production pressures there wa^ 
a tendency for discussions about case-study prograrjvnes to* concentrate on' 
the content (who should be interviewed; whi.ch Iqcations visited) rather 
than the learning process . Greater emphasis should be given to defining 
the learning process the programme is trying to/initiate. Then decisions 
can be made about the kind of , case-study which'wilf be^/nost likely to 
achieve this, aftd whether Students will need help. For example/if 
familiar>ty with certain concepts is required - perhaps because students 
are to analyse the case-study material using those concepts - the* programme 
makers must ask themselves whether an adequate level -of f ami 1 i arl ty can be 
^^sumed at^that stage in the course. If theriS, is any'doubt'it may be 
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necessary to include more guidance within the programme'^ or to change 
the structure of the pburse in order t;hat students will have the required 
level of familiarity before^^viewi ng the » programme . 

Even though the pfbgramme makers may be perfectly clear about th'ei> 
\TeFrnIng. process ^they want to Inixla.te this is still not enough. "It is 
crucial that^the students should also be clear about this. The students 
must know What they are expected to do with, the material and why they 
are dqing it. Otherwise there is a danger that they w4 1 1 mi s i'rUerpret 
tKe educational purpose of 'the prpgramme. In their evaluation of one 't)pen * , 
' University case-study programme Bates and Gallagher (1977 p. 12) found that the 
majority of students had seen' the programme as a source of 

information rather than r a'S was intended-- a resource for the- development 
of course skills/' And they pointed out that tjhis was ^a particular ^ 

danger In; programmes which " do not proy/ide explicit cues or signposts^ 

in the programme itself to h^6w the ^broadcast material relates to the 
general aims of the course.**. 

At the Open .Uni vers i ty five approaches to helping students make 
better use of television case-studies can be idehtified. Four are exte^nal 
%o the programme,- the f i f th cons i deTs^he st-ructgr.e^ of the case-study 
programme, i tsel f . 

1». More extensive broadcast notes . In the f i rst' attempt .t5 hel p 
students the printed material which suppart the televi s i*on' programrj^s. - 
known in the Open University as 'broadcast notes' - became more exteasiM^. 
Sorrie courses even produced glossy 'media bookl ets ' whi ch included large % 



amounts of backorbuncf material , maps ,' photographs , and supplementary. \ 

< * ^ 

reading. These extended broadcast * notes* became so lengthy that In'one 

two courses the television broadcasts, together with the medi^a bboklet 

t igan to look like a separate course within the main course. Recently 

there has been a nxDve away from this approach and a number of courses 

now Include the i)roadcast notes within the main correspondence teX't, 

This demands a close Integration between the concepts being covered In 

• » ^ 
-the correspondence text and the material In the television case-s-tudy. , 

Which in turn has implications arlsiJig from the different production 

schedules for print and broadcast media. Before the correspondence 

text Is handed over to the printers the prograrflfne must be completed In 

»^ ord^ that the broadcast no'tes can be Included* Despite, the complicated 

scheduling that this approach may require it can help to pronote a closer 

^- * ' " ' . 

• integration- between the print anci television components of a course. 

, 'I 
Students- are then more^ likely to see hcM the content of the case-study 

relates to the main topic of the course, 

✓ ^ «» 

^2. Suppleilfintary television programmes . In, several courses' a special 
-programme was made to. help students develop an analytical approach to 

• the television component of that course. These programmes were transmitted 
quite ear-ly in the course and research has shown that theyl can be quite 

' successful (Bates and Gallagher, 19*77 p. 7). However, Bates ^nd iGal lagher , 
1977 p.-3^) concluded that although such programmes can be valuable, • 

i't would still be better to c^centrate on designing case-study programmes 
and courses so that such programmes would be unnecessary."^ Support for 
this cone 1 us ion, came from the results of ^n evaluation which showed that 



students had found it difficult to Integrate theoretical concepts with 



the original ,ca^e-study programme matlrial even when a follow- 

• 1 ■ 

programoie had given guidance. - */ 



up 



3' Follow-up audio-cassettes . Us i ng, audio-cassettes to fallow-up 
television case-S;tudies a third approach which has been used by some 
Open University courses. Here stude"nts listen to the cassette immediately 
aft^r viewing the case-study. These, cassettes can fnclude a wide range 
of. material which. tries to help stu<lents ,begi n tKeir analysis of the 

a 

cas'e-study. For example one follow-up cassette included additional 
material recorded just after the filming for the case-study had been 
completed. In this material severaKpeople who had appeared In the 
case-study 'comnnen ted on their reactions to the situation which the 
case-study had def)icted. Using these comments^ and a few brief extracts 
from the soundtrack^ of the cage-study tfie academj^was able to focus 
students*^ attention on several aspects of the case-sVudy which he felt 
w,ere problematic an.d 3es6rve^ further thought. This use of aud iocassettes^ 
has proved very successful In some courses but it still does not tackle, 
the fundamental question of whether a more appropriate structure could ^ 
be found for' these television case-studies which would reduce* the need 

. , • ' ]• . • 

for these supplementary^ mateVials. ' • ^ 

Training packages . These^flrst three attempts to help students 
were all incorporated into the particular- course foe which the case-studies 
had beeQ produced. However, a fourth approach tries " to. hel p students 
make better use of Open University television programmes in general: • 



including case-studies. A videoc^ssetre with extracts from a range of 
Open University programmes, together with an accompany i ng h^ndtook, was 
produced by members of the BBQ-Open University Productioh Department, 
the Unlverslty*s Institute of Educational Technology, and Regional 
Tutorial Setvices, These materials have been described in more detail 
by Durbridge (I98I) but th^ir basic format is that after* vlewi ng a 

• ' -v ■ ' . * • '- 

parti cuBar, extract students then work tfT;-ough a spec ly prepared, 
exercise. In^the exercises based on case-^stiidy programmes students are. 
gt^en-help in relating the case-study to passages taken from the 
correspondence text. This emphasises the need 'to view critically; 
ques tlonn i ng .the assumptions behind what people say^^^and analysing 
the sjtuatioas shown. ' . ' . 

5/ Re-structuring the cas-e-study programmes : All four approaches 

outlined above have been found to be quite successful in helping students 

to make better use of television cage-studies but a, more fundamental 

solution lies In rethinking the way. television case-studies are' - 

1 

structured. Perhaps it would be pos^ibTfe to structure these programmes 
so that the help for the studentMS included in the basic structure of • 
the programme'.v^ Supplementary broadcast notes and fol low-up -audiocassettes 
might still, have a roU but the major effortftat helping students would be 
wi thin each cas'e-study'. This is the f i fth. approach and can be seen in • 
some ^e^ent^Open University case-studies which t^ave used several of the 
'electronic techniques now available to the television producer to prompt 
students into, interrogating fhe materf^l in the^ programme. For example,* 
'some programmes have frozen the action whi le ^tudents are^eminded of 
the concept, and askevd whether it works ^ an explanatory device in that 



case*. Following this part of the sequence qiay even be shown 'again to 

* . \. * . 

reinforce the qUestionning; but however this cri tical viewing Is 
pronxjted the interventions have td^^'e careYully designed to allow the 

• < ^ " ■ '• 

students to reach their owfT conclusions. It would be a sad Irony ff 

• fhese Interventions merely pushed students even more firmly Into accepting^ 

' K ' ' ' ' " 

the programme maker's construction of reality. 

• . i * 

^ At several points 'in this paper it has been suggested that a better 
solution to the problem of how to help students make better use 6f ^television 
case-studies lies In restructuring the case-studies thefj^elves - rather 
than producing bette rysupport materials or separate tji^aining packages. • 
Some support for this argument can be found in the research reported by 
Bates and Gallagher (1977, p. 16). where they found that many students 
experienced difficuftles woVking through'the support materials in the. 
intended sequence.* Students* study patterns cannot always, accommodate 
to the fixed transmission. schedule of Open Unl vers i ty- telavis ion broadcasts . 
However, Jf this was the only jsjstl f i cation W)r suggesting a-thange in 
the structure of television case-studies it ^^^^tSTul d be inadequate.- The 

problem could be* seen as maimly one of 'logistics* - how to deliver the 

\ 

course materials to students in the optimum sequence? Vi deocassette 
recordings of the case-studies, or multiple transmissions, could provide 
solutions without requiring any change in the case studies themselves; 
I believe this wdu>d only be a partial solution of the problem. This • 
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belief is based on a conviction that we should noit think of television 
'case-studies as simply documentary programmes * for a specialised audience. 
'We'need to recognise that these case-studies aro, as much a construction of 

reality as conventional documentaries anc^ that if., the basis of their ; ^ 



construction' is hidoep there is a danger that thei< special- educat ional ^ 
objectives may^ r*ot *be ^chieved^by most students. • ^ * 

To understand the reasoning behind this argument we must begin to 
thJrik of television -4s a "meaningful discoljrse" (Hall, I98O) which has^ 
been encoded by the progra/nme makers and must be decpded by 4:he viewers^ 
If any communication is to occur. In relation to television case- / 
studies. the most important aspect of this conceptualisation is that 
the '^meaning structures" used by the , programme ^^kers to encod^ the 
material will probably not be congruent with those used by the. students 
to 'decode ft. in consequence the students may 'misinterpret! the meaning 
of the material and.ndt be involved in the learning experience Intended' 
by the programme makers. The following sectibn considers this argument 
in*more detai V. * * ' * ' / . • ' 

Case7Studies as a Construction of Reality ' 

*^ 

All television case-studies. are only a construction of reality. 

Material is selected, condensed, and structured fnto a coherent Whole ' 

whicll' appears, to reflect real i ty.- .«al 1 (197^, p'.23) reminds us that 

this process mvolves the explanatory frameworks employed by the programme 

maker. \ - ^ ^ ' • . 

"Television cannot capture the whole of any event: ^^he idea 
that It offers a pure transcript ion of reality, a neutrality of 
the camera J>^fore t/he'' fa'cts , is an illusion, a Utopia. All filmed 
accounts of reality are s^l^ctlve. All edited or 'mani pulatecl/ . 
symbol ic real Kty is impregnated with values, Viewpoints, implicit 
theorizings, commpn sense assumptions." 

With a case-rstudy programme produced part of a higher education 
course one of the explanatory frameworks behind that parlrcular constructipn 



of reality w-i 1 1 be the*academjc perspective whlcfv the progranpe makers 

have adopted. Ob. analyse that* case. We can all Imagine the ran^e''6f 

* * ' • * *• ' ^ • 

case-studies different eionomTst^ cJouTd produce about unemfiloyment* even 

if they were a^l 1 sent to film t'.e same eagles - but other forces .are , ' 

also acting to shape the v/ay that construction of r^^ality will'appear, 

. \ *'A *ravV* hi^tori^c^l event cannot^ in that form, 'be trar>smitted 
' by say; a televisfon newscast* Events can only be s igni f led wi th in 
the aural-vi'sual forms of. the television discourse. In the moment 
. . .when a historical evept passes under the sign of>v discourse 1 1 'is 

subjeqt to all the ;coijiplex formal 'rules* by which, language s Igni fies 
To put4t paradoKtcaHy^ the event must become^a 'story' before it 
can become a comrpunicative event. " , - * . 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ . (Hall, 1980,, p. 129) 

So the nwnings and Wssages 'contained in the encoded reality of ^ 
• * • ' * 

'a teli^vision case^study are shaped by a 'complex set of j^xplanatory * 

frameworlcs which all those involved in the. production process bring^ith 

'* ^ , - ' ^ 

them. First, there is 'the aca^lemjc^ f)erspective ^wi th which the case Is bei 

Interpreted J- together with'.accompany ing judgements by the faculty jnembers 

rnvolved of what constTtutes an 'academically respectable' presentation . 

of the case, Second, there, is -the whole .complex pf beliefs among the 

'television productJ^ion team of what makes for 'good* television. v In the' 

* . * 

wider conte)^'t,of Jteleviston news Hall (I98O, 'p. I36) has called this the . 

professional metacode and points out that it tends to " foreground 

such apparently neutral-technical questions as vjsual quaUty,^ 

'profes^sional ism' and so on.", Gallaghej (1978) has .drawn our attention 

to the s.ifuations where this profess'ionafl met;acode can conflict wi.th 

.attempts 'to restructure televis Ton case-st>jdies. The third explanatory* 

framework involved in the enco'ding process is* the .shared stock. of 

.soci^ krvowleclge" which, we use in^ our-everyday 1 ives to make sense of " 

the world around us. These generally accepited soc iaL meanings are 



particularly Important m general service te-levislon if the programme*^ 

is to produce a message which the viewer will decode in the way th^ 

producer Intends* ^ * - ' 

'*The broadcaster must assume .this knowledge i'n the audience, 
and the'audience will have .to have* it, to make sense of what is 
• sh6wn and heard. Meaning depends the shared frameworks, shared 

codes, shared knpwledge-in-use, shared' interpretive frameworks 
, between communfcator and receiver. Otherwise information will not* 
pass from A to B - and there -wi ll be no circuit, ff A 'encodes' 
then B (the audjence) must 'decdde*. Each is a social 'practlc"^. '* 
. Both depend on a noassive background of shared assumptions/' / 
"--^ . . (Hall, 198^, p. 277) ' 



In the special contekt of a television case-study the studenp will 

probably share this background knowledge - though they may not If their 

cultural backgrounds differ widely from those of the programme makers. 

Students* wl 1 1 certainly bring with them strong views abotit what constitutes 

'good* televls.lon, but htorgan (1978, p. 3) warns us that we should not 

leap to ^he concl usion ■ that students Judge instructional television by a' 

simplistic application of the crHjterj^aJ they use to judge general service 

television. * _ , ^ - 

they do not expect an OU, programme to be like a genera-l' 
service documentary any more than they would expect it lo be like 
a course unit or the chapter of a set book or a tutorial. Rather 
they would expect ft to use different forms and .conventions to 
organise and express its ideas.'* ' . - ' 



The explanatory framework which most Students do not srare with those 
whb~enco^a^e~drTlTe"p"rog7a^^ a detal le^kuhdeTsTandlng oFl:he 



academic^perspective on which that construction of real I ty\was based. 
It Is therefore possible that the students will 'misinterpret' the messaged 
In the encoded material of , the case-study because they de\;ode them using' 
on ly the generally accepted interpretive framework of generally held 



social meanings* With many television case-studies our main purpose » 
is to prompt students Into going beyond the comrnonrsense*, general ly 
accepted explanations and to view 'reality' In new and more- complex 
ways. If students fall to do this a major educati^onal objective of 
the television case-study wlli not have been achieved. 

Thompson (1979, p. I69) argues that the apparent realism of. a 

television case-study tends to i-ncreasg the likelihood that students 

will not view 'reality* In^newways. ' j 

**Lt engenders an unconscious relaxation because It is familiar. 
It does not distance one from anything but in fact encourages the 
reverse, an ^notional, accepting type of response which tends ,^0 
•put students fb sleep* Intellectually ... She/he is hardly 
constituted aS 'student"* at all, but Is merely confirmed as ' . . 
genera 1 * pb se rve r /v f ewe r^ * " • « 

The results of an evaluation of one Open University teleyislon case-study 

reported by Gallagher (1977; «1978) tend to support this conclusion. The 

programme explored inequalities between the sejces by looking at th6-(5rob1ems 

of women working outside the home.* It was the first programme in the course 

and originally conceived as primarily involving and motivational. However, 

as, the programme was being edited it became clear that the material provided' 

excellent Illustrations of mo?t of the main concepts dealt with by the course 

The educational purpose of the prpgrarhn^er was therefore chang^^d^ It was 

now seea as a rescfurce against whldh students could apply these major 

concepts. Unfortunately only about one-sixth of the students were able 

to use the material In this way.' Gallagher (1978, p. 205)' suggests two 

reasons why this was so. Partly it was that most of the students 

" ...lacked the analytical and Integrative skills which would have enabled 

them to use the programme material as a souf'ce of evidence.*' However, 



Gallagher believes that the late change in the educational purpose of 
the programme- had been a more s i gn i f i can t' faptor. The programme had 
originally been conceived as motivating and involving and had succeeded, 
in th^t purpose.' The additional educational objectives were added too« 
late in the production .process. . ' ^ 

Cl'early there is a danger that\nless the' viewers are helped into 
the role of students they may remain as observers inJ;erpreting the • 
material^us! ng the * common-sense' , g^erally accepted explanations. 
The result may be anger, concern, interest, involvement, or moj^ivation, 
but if our educational purpose is more complex - if^we want them to 
view reality In new ways - we must rethink the way we structure^ televi s ion 
case-studies. thinking of these programmes as encoded reality which 
the student must decode we can hypothesise, that the reason why students 
'remain as general observer/viewer ar>d (as Thompson suggests) are not 
distanced from anything is that in the absence of an adequate understanding 
of the special academic explanatory framework they are forced to decode . 
the material using the Interpretive framework of the general.17 accepted 
social meanings of the images they see. It is probably fair to charact/erise 
the studen^t response as ''emotional" ancj "accepting" but it is unfair to 
blame the students. The failure lies with those who made the case-study 
and assumed that the students shared all the explanatory frameworks 
'Which were used to ericode the materials Unless it can be assumed that 
students are very familiar with the concepts which form the academic 
perspective being used it is. crucial that students should be given help 
in applying those concepts throughout the programme. Thompson suggests 
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that this help should be given by inteVrupting the case-study progranmne 

more often (1979, p. 170): ' 

*'The knowledge producing process associated with the transformation 
of experiences and the 'real world* requireii the intervention of 
concepts, and it Is precisely the function of teaching^ to *carry' * ' 
this Intervention,'* 

^^Jln^ortiinpttfily , this desire to restructure ca^e-^study programmes by 
intferruptlng them more of^^ may sometimes conflict with generally accepted- 
views among the programme/i^kers of what constitutes *good* televlsrlon, ^ 
The flow of a general service documentary would probably, never be 
Int-errupted as frequently as we are calling for in case-study programmes. 
But, as was sai'd earlier, we must stop thinking^of tele-vislon case-studies 
as just documentaries for-a specialised audience. 

Conclusions ^ - ^ . ^ 

It Is Important that throughout' the production of a television 
case-^study^ all those * involved should be clear abput the learning process 

they want the students to experience. Later >it is equally Important that, 

ji 

these objectives should be revealed to the s^tudents, ^ ' \ 

If students are to achieve the objectives and make ful 1* use of 
television case-studies we need to pay tareful attention to the structure' 
of these programmes. They ^hould not be seen as simply documentaries for 
a specialised audience, t^ote of the explanatbry frameworTcs on which 
that version of reallty-wis constructed should'l^e revealed to the students. 
It might even sometimes be valuable tp demonstrate to students that different 



> 



Interpretive frameworks produce different-versions of the same 'reality* 
Un these ways the students will see that the television case-study is 
oniy one construction and perhaps feel freer to questjon- It. 



^Students also need help within the programme if they are to adept 
the role of'stadent rather than just viewer/observer. Unless we do this 
there Is a dai^ger that 4:he response to televis-lon' case-s|:udies will be 
an emotional accept ing type of response.- We mi/st help students to 
distance themselves from the material, perhaps by interrupting case- 
studies more, frequently , to ensure, that they decode the' material using 
more than simply the generally accepted interpretive frameworks. 



^Television case-studies can be a particularly valuable learning 
resource and an e^ellent use'of televisi6n; providing learning 
experiences which It may be impossible to give the independent learner 
In any other'way. With the irjcreaslng avallabirity of video replay ^ . 
equipment videocassettea and videodiscs - the ease with which the 
independent learner can make use of television c^se-studles must increase. 
The need now is ,to develop the way these case-studies are structured. 
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APPENDIX ' * . ^ . 

7 ' ■ • ' 

• INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA AT THE 6PEN UNIVERSITY 

I 

The Open University was set up to provide bn^oppo.rtuni ty of higher 
education for adults who were unable to go to Unjversity whert they left 
school. Although students must normally be at least 21 years old, and 
resident In the Uni teft^ Kingdon , the University .demaods no other 'en try 
quallificatlons. The Open Unlyei;;slty now has over 60,000 under^duate 
students, and approximately 25,000 n.on-credit students. 

The Open UniveVsi ty's .Teaching System ( ' 

Students are mostly In fullttime employment and study at home 

uslpg a combination of special ly -wri tten"* correspondence texts, set books 

and radio and television programmes-. Throughout the course optional 

face to face tuition is available ajp-one of the 260 local study centres 

spread around the country, biit a student's main soufce of personal 

tuition is by correspondence. Some courses^ave a compulsory, residenti 

summer school lastingone week. These are held on the campuses-of 

conventional' un i vers 1 ties when the students of those host Jns tl tutions 

have left for their summer vacations. At the end of each course every 

student must take a thrfee houT'written examination at a specially 

"designated examination centre. ^ 

" . ^ ^ ^ * ' • 

The Open University* s headquarters are at Walton 'Hall, 50 miles 
-north of London in the new city of Milton Keynes/ Her^ new courses ^re 



designed by course teams which 4nclude academic staff. BBC produce rs^ 
educational technologists, and a back up team of graphic artists, editors, 
photographers and librarians. * * y " 

A formal agreement 'between the Open Uni-versity arrd the BBC provides 
for the^ production of up to 300 , new television,, and 300 new radio • ' 
programmes each year. Th'is agreement also includes transmission time 
for the growing number of Open Uni vers i ty programmes. In 1980- the BBC • 
transmitted each week just over 35 hours of television and approximately 
2k hours of radio for the Open University.. / 



The Open University's commitment to broadcasting is therefore 

considerate. - The .total expenditure of the Open University In I98O 

was approximately £50 million of wKlch jus*t over £8 million was paid to 

the BBC for producing and transmitting the television and, radio programgies 

♦ - . 

Despite the major comml tment it. must be remembered that broadcasting 
only plays a part r/^hough sometimes a. very Important one - In a complex 
multi-media dls^tance learning system.' Even on those cours^js which* us'e^ the 
maximum allocation of radio and televi&iorf programmes s tudents\ re'ce I've 
only one/25 minute televisTon programme and one 20 minute radio programme 
per^week. Many courses use far less broadcast time' than this and recently 
one or two courses have been produced with no radip or television 
compfinent. ' However, d^e^i^lte the comparatively small proportion of a 

student's time deyoted ^o braodcasts they are an/important element In 

" • • • ■* 

the Open University's teaching system, » ^ 



The Role of Television 



It would be probably fair to say that the Initial decision to use 
broadcast television as part of the Opei^ University's teaching system 
owed as nuich to pol i tics- and pragmatism as 'to pedagogy. The original 
pol i tlcal vision of a unl ve rs i ty' of the air had carried over into the^ 
early planning for the Open Un i vers i anxl, the need to, deliver material 
to large numbers of students working ^in their owh hom^s meant that the 
national transmission network of the BBC could. not be ignored. 

/ 

Many of the early televi si on, programmes were rather like illustrated 
lectures but gradual lyjOther programme formats were adopted. Most of 
these were developments of formats' u^d in general service broa(^cas,t Ing. 
So documentary programmes 'became popular in some faculties and today 
there seems to be a growijig Interest i'n the use of actors to^dramatise 



material/ But whatever trends are evident a fewHTours spent Sjpmparing ^/^^ 
programmes produced in the first feW years of the Open University with . 
those being produced now will show a tremendous increase in the 
sophistication o*f the production techniqges employed.. 



